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in no single respect, there is a thought too much of the sawdust, 
of the tongs and the bones. The outcome is what any man could 
have foreseen: he begins by clapping his subject hilariously on 
the back, then he trips up his heels, lastly he sticks a knife be- 
tween his ribs. The strongest evidence of what is worse than 
anything Mr. Chesterton says is Mr. Shaw's sanctioning his say- 
ings. Life, whatever those two men may think, is grave and 
not buffoonery; and man, like the subject of man's worship, is 
noble, too noble for meretricious book-making. Mr. Chesterton's 
admirers will read to see what he says, Mr. Shaw's to see what 
is said; those who are neither to see how the strange creatures 
have clapper-clawed each other. Incidentally Mr. Chesterton 
draws rather a pretty, gentle picture, not unlike the ladylike por- 
trait of Shelley and the sisterly account of Keats. Those who 
have the subject's acquaintance, however, say that the whole truth 
is not set down here, and that the dramatist is more of a man 
than the essayist makes him out. Be that as it may, the Puritan, 
Progressive and Philanthropist, cuts a better figure than the para- 
doxical reactionary who tries so nimbly to put a spoke in his 
wheel, to block his game, to depreciate his conclusions. Only 
two things can give point and savor to a paradox — genius and 
animal spirits. He lacks the one and has lost the other. The 
zest is gone from his fooling, the youth from his absurdities. 



The neat green volumes of "The Header's Library"* seem 
planned for a special place and likely to fill it. They are not 
so much for those who know books and love them, as for those 
who long to know them. A man will learn a great deal in 
reading the introductory essays and tempting bypaths will 
beckon him, interesting outlooks grow familiar. The two vol- 
umes on " Letter- Writers " express not a little taste and sympathy 
and cut a remarkably wide swathe, being chosen more for what 
they say than for their way of saying. The volume on the " Es- 
sayists " suffers more seriously from the same preoccupation with 
content and indifference to form, for it is made of scraps and 
snippings after the fancy of the editors. The introductions to 
the several sections are helpful, but by their very completeness 

* " The Reader's Library." " The Great English Letter-Writers," Vols. 
I and II. By William J. Dawson and Coningsby W. Dawson. " The 
Great English Essayists." By William J. Dawson and Coningsby W. 
Dawson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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they discredit the extracts. The essay is as much a literary genre 
as the play or the sonnet; and like these it has beginning, middle 
and end which should be respected. There is a rather touching 
stress throughout on the obscurer men of letters, and a care to 
single out such and commend them for which all readers owe 
especial gratitude ; here and there is real treasure-trove. 



Here is matter exciting enough offered in four hundred meas- 
ured pages in long, smooth, unruffled paragraphs as tranquilly 
as a Sunday sermon.* Mr. Brownell is beyond dispute the most 
admired American critic now living. In this role he sets up 
Cooper, knocks down Hawthorne, pats Emerson on the back, 
turns Poe out-of-doors entirely, and is consistently and tempera- 
mentally on the offensive toward Mr. James. He has manifestly 
two standards — one for the great dead, the other for his con- 
temporaries and friends; for while Shakespeare and Dante are 
nothing like good enough for him, he awards the only unqualified 
praise to some college professors and editors still with us. If 
Mr. Brownell has amused himself a little at the reader's expense, 
with his sliding scale of values, his apparent contradictions that 
resolve themselves into subtle paradoxes, his whimsical severity 
toward his own greater^rototype in American letters, the urbane 
and genial Lowell, the reader may take honorable and friendly 
revenge by recollecting that no man save at his own peril can 
praise Thackeray without qualification or lean on Arnold in critical 
judgment. Mr. Brownell is always serious, reflective, weighty, 
and he gives us here matter aplenty for a month's reading. 



FICTION. 
It has long been evident that there was a master in Devon. 
Just as it was clear when Hardy set the finishing touches to the 
" Beturn of the Native " that a master was creating, so now 
it is clear that another great writer is at work in the neighboring 
shire.f A wonderful drama is this of the sea and the sky and 
the earth and the creatures that move over the surfaces. Here 
we find the simple truth, the intimate reality of the face of 

* " American Prose Masters." By W. C. Brownell. New York : Charles 
Seribner's Sons. 1909. 

t"The Haven." By Eden Phillpotts. New York: John Lane Com- 
pany, 1909. 



